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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS 

[From November 3, 1909, to May 1, igio] 

I. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

AMERICAN RELATIONS. — Before April 1 the minimum tariff rates 
of the Aldrich-Payne law (see last Record, p. 737) were extended to all 
countries by successive proclamations of the president. Only in three 
cases was there serious question of applying the additional 25 per cent ad 
valorem which constitutes the maximum rate. Germany, after long nego- 
tiations, was admitted to minimum rates; the question of her severe, some- 
times almost prohibitory restrictions against American cattle and meats was 
set aside for separate treatment in the future. France, refusing agreement 
with regard to some four per cent of imported articles, made compensating 
concessions in other directions. The most critical situation arose with 
Canada over her export duties on pulp-wood and the extension, by virtue 
of Great Britain's "favored nation" policy, of the low rates on French im- 
ports to thirteen other states which had made no concessions to secure 
them. No settlement was reached by the special tariff commission which 
visited Ottawa in March, but, after a conference with the president at Al- 
bany, Canadian ministers took the matter up in Washington and conceded 
reductions on articles in which American firms compete with the favored 
nations in the Canadian market. As an outcome of these negotiations 
there is prospect of a general readjustment of duties by means of a recip- 
rocal treaty. — It is announced that the International Court of Arbitration 
will meet at the Hague on June 1 to adjust the Newfoundland fisheries dis- 
pute between the United States and Great Britain (see last Record, p. 
733). — In November the United States asked Cuba to explain her com- 
mercial treaty with Spain, under which the latter was reported as giving a 
preference of forty per cent. — On November 18, following the execution 
by order of the Nicaraguan government (see infra, p. 378) of Cannon and 
Groce, two American citizens supposed to be commissioned officers in the 
insurgent forces, the United States practically recognized the belligerency 
of the revolutionists, demanded an explanation, and ordered gunboats to 
Nicaraguan ports. On December 1 Secretary Knox recognized the Estrada 
government, handed his passports to Sefior Rodriguez, charge' d'affaires 
of the Zelaya government in Washington (intimating, at the same time, 
that the State Department would be glad to receive further unofficial com- 
munications through him), and informed him that those responsible for the 
execution of Cannon and Groce would be held personally accountable. 
The secretary's letter was severe in its condemnation of the Zelaya govern- 
ment, under which "republican institutions have ceased to exist except in 
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name, public opinion and the press have been throttled, and prison has 
been the reward of any real patriotism. ' ' Zelaya was also accused of keep- 
ing Central America in turmoil and of repeatedly and flagrantly violating 
the conventions. On December 23 the new President Madriz was warned 
that he would be held responsible for the safety of Americans in western 
Nicaragua. In March the United States refused the request of Estrada 
that it should guarantee the fairness of a general election to decide between 
his revolutionary government and that of President Madriz. — In December 
Mexico sent Sefior Creel as a special envoy to Washington and declared 
that the grant of asylum to ex-President Zelaya of Nicaragua was in no 
way an unfriendly act to the United States. — In March a mob at Bogota, 
Colombia, stoned the American legation and tried to wreck the property 
of an American-owned street railway. Apology was made to the American 
minister by the Colombian minister of Foreign Affairs. — In February Pro- 
fessor Lammasch, of the University of Vienna, was chosen third arbitrator 
in the dispute between the United States and Venezuela growing out of the 
claim of the Orinoco Steamship Company against the latter country (see 
last Record, p. 733). — In December, responding to pressure by the United 
States, Chile agreed to settle the long-standing Alsop claim, regarding the 
extent to which Chile was bound to assume the pecuniary obligations rest- 
ing upon territory which she acquired in 1881. King Edward accepted the 
invitation of the two governments to act as arbitrator. — The German am- 
bassador, Count von Bernstorff, speaking in Philadelphia last November, 
declared that Germany had no designs on territory in the western hemi- 
sphere and that its naval development was designed only to protect a grow- 
ing commerce. — In December the new ambassador from Japan presented 
his credentials to President Taft. Japan's request that negotiations be 
opened for a new treaty, evidently in order that all her treaties with foreign 
powers should expire at the same time, was refused by the United States in 
March, as the present treaty had still a year to run. — In January Marquis 
Confalioneri was appointed Italian ambassador to the United States. — The 
Central American Peace Congress, in session in February at San Salvador, 
adopted resolutions favoring the gold standard, a system of tariff reciproc- 
ity for the five republics, the unification of their consular services abroad, 
and the compulsory use of the metric system. — Costa Rica and Panama 
signed a protocol on March 20, staring the facts upon which Chief Justice 
Fuller of the United States was to arbitrate their boundary differences. — 
The Peruvian government has been having several serious frontier disputes 
with its neighbors. Negotiations with Bolivia (see last Record, p. 733) 
were still pending on May 1. The treaty with Brazil, fixing the boundary 
from the Javary River to the Acre, was ratified by the Peruvian Congress 
on January 1 1 and by Brazil on April 26. Ill-feeling engendered in Ecua- 
dor by another boundary dispute, which was submitted for arbitration to 
the king of Spain, resulted in April in riotous attacks upon the Peruvian 
legation and consulate at Quito and Guayaquil and in the suspension 
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of diplomatic relations. For a time war seemed imminent, but Peru an- 
nounced its determination to abide by the arbitral award. Several South 
American newspapers stated their conviction that the trouble between Peru 
and Ecuador was caused by Chile. The Peruvian province of Tacna, with 
an area of 8688 square miles, has been administered by Chile since the de- 
feat of Peru and Bolivia in 1883. It was then arranged by treaty that in 
ten years the people should decide by vote whether the territory should be 
Peruvian or Chilean. The vote has never been taken. In March, Chile 
ordered Peruvian priests in Tacna to leave the province. Peru then closed 
its legation in Chile and left its interests in the care of the representative 
of the United States. Peru made a formal demand in April for arbitra- 
tion. — The discovery in March of a secret treaty between Brazil and Uru- 
guay led the Argentine press to believe that a recent loan made by Brazil 
to Paraguay was for the purpose of establishing a triple alliance against 
Argentina. — The tunnels of the Trans-Andine railway, linking Argentina 
and Chile together, were formally completed on November 27. — It was 
announced in April that the Compagnie Transatlantique would shortly in- 
augurate an express service between Argentina and France. 

EUROPEAN RELATIONS. — The agitation in Crete for annexation to 
Greece, following the withdrawal of the international troops (see last 
Record, p. 732), was increased by the decision of the Greek Boule to 
summon a Greek National Assembly for the purpose of revising the consti- 
tution, to which the Cretans announced their intention of sending represen- 
tatives. The Porte informed the four protecting powers that it would re- 
gard such Cretan elections as a casus belli. The Greek government, in a 
semi-official statement of February 2, declared that its policy would be 
pacific; that the National Assembly would not meet before December, 1910; 
and that the Cretans should not elect deputies. The consuls of the four 
protecting powers in Crete stated in March that their governments would 
use force, if necessary, to prevent Cretan participation in the Greek Assem- 
bly. — Relations between Turkey and Bulgaria have been strained. The 
inhabitants of southern Bulgaria were aroused by the drastic measures em- 
ployed by Turkish officials toward their countrymen in Macedonia. On 
February 1, 20,000 Turkish troops were called out for practice, and soon 
afterwards it was reported that 40,000 Bulgarian troops were concentrating 
at Kostendil, three hours from the frontier. Between February 21 and 
March 7 six collisions occurred between Bulgarian and Turkish guards. 
These relations were greatly improved in March and April by the visits 
of King Ferdinand to the tsar and to the sultan, by the offering of mutual 
apologies, and by the negotiation of a commercial treaty. — It was sug- 
gested by several influential European journals that the tsar had advised 
the Bulgarian king to adopt this pacific attitude. At any rate, an under- 
standing was reached in April between the governments of Russia and 
Austria-Hungary for the joint maintenance of the status quo in the Balkans. 
— King Peter of Servia visited the Russian court in March, it being the 
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first reception accorded to him by any European power since his accession. 
His subsequent visit to the sultan was reported to be for the purpose 
of marrying Crown Prince Alexander to Princess Chadi, the daughter 
of Abdul Hamid. — King Manuel of Portugal in November visited Spain, 
Great Britain and France. The Anglo-Portuguese treaty of arbitration 
concluded in 1904 was renewed for five years. — The popularity of the close 
alliance between Germany and Austria-Hungary was demonstrated by 
many incidents attending the visit of Archduke Franz Ferdinand to Em- 
peror William in November. — The visit in February of a deputation of the 
French Parliament to the Russian Duma called forth reciprocal assurances 
of the strength of the Dual Alliance. — Prince Henry of Prussia, while on a 
visit to London early in February, expressed the hope that the English 
nation would repose confidence in the German sovereign and government. 
— According to Le Temps, the German government notified France in 
March that if an increased tariff on German imports should be enforced, 
Germany would at once institute corresponding reprisals. It was con- 
tended that such action would abrogate the provisions of the peace treaty 
of 187 1, which guaranteed to France most-favored-nation treatment in 
perpetuity. 

AFRICAN RELATIONS. — The troubles in the Riff district of Morocco 
(see last Record, p. 730) had so far subsided by December 5 that Spain 
could order home 4000 reservists from Melilla, and by December 25 prac- 
tically all the leading tribesmen had formally submitted to General Marina. 
The Spaniards resumed work at the mines in January. A French ultima- 
tum, demanding prompt payment of foreign creditors and the grant of per- 
mission to purchase land under the Algeciras Act, was accepted by the 
sultan in March. — Germany offered objections in November to the cession 
by Belgium of a strip of Congo territory to Great Britain in order to elim- 
inate serious engineering difficulties in the building of the "Cape to Cairo " 
railway. It was finally agreed that the railway need not be completed on 
British soil. — A conflict occurred in March between the Portuguese and 
British officials engaged in delimiting the frontier near the Zambesi River 
in Portuguese East Africa. 

ASTA TIC RELATIONS — International rivalries in Manchuria were 
again in evidence. The Chinese government in November called the 
attention of the powers to Japanese violations of the "open door," by 
means of discriminating freight rates on the South Manchurian railway and 
the importation of Japanese goods through Dalny and Port Arthur. On 
December 4, China protested against Russian aggression at Harbin, re- 
ferring to the arrangement of 1896 between China and the Russo- 
Chinese Bank, which created the Chinese Eastern Railway and which, it is 
maintained, gave to Russia no political but only business rights. The 
Russians claimed not only exclusive jurisdiction over the railway but also 
legislative authority over the citizens of the towns along the line. M. 
Kokovstoff, Russian minister of Finance, stated on December 1 2 that his 
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government desired a satisfactory adjustment of the question and would 
consider two proposals: either that the general administration be entrusted 
to the consular body, reserving for the railway the right to police its own 
premises, or that China purchase the railway, although Russia would prefer 
to wait until the completion of its own Amur railway. On January 4 a 
memorandum sent by the United States government to the Russian Foreign 
Office was made public, proposing as a solution of the Manchurian problem 
the neutralization of the railways by their sale to China, financed by an in- 
ternational syndicate. The supervision of the railways would then be in 
the hands of the powers responsible for the financial arrangements, and 
they would make sure that the lines were conducted on a purely commer- 
cial basis and not used for political or strategic purposes. This proposal 
of Mr. Knox differed from that of M. Kokovstoff in that it included the 
Japanese as well as the Russian railways. Great Britain and France jointly 
advised China not to proceed with the Chinchow-Fu and Aigun railway 
scheme (see Record of June, 1908, p. 356) without the approval of Japan 
and Russia, and accepted the American secretary's proposal only on con- 
dition that it was agreeable to their respective allies. Both Russia and 
Japan took a firm stand against the American proposal. On February 16, 
Japan agreed to withdraw its objections to the building of the Chinchow- 
Fu- Aigun railway, provided two conditions were observed: first, Japan to 
participate in financing and constructing the line; second, China to en- 
gage to build at some future date a connecting link between the new line 
and the South Manchurian railway. A new Russian proposal for the con- 
struction of another trans-Manchurian line further westward, striking the 
trans-Siberian railway near the Urals, did not meet with favor in diplomatic 
circles. — China and Japan signed a postal agreement in February, by the 
terms of which the former recovered its monopoly of mail-carrying on its 
own railways, together with equal rights over the Japanese railway. — Al- 
though China recognized by treaty in 1887 the jurisdiction of Portugal over 
Macao and its dependencies, no boundary was ever fixed. Negotiations 
were disturbed during the past year by agitators at Canton, who urged the 
people to resist by force of arms any concessions made by Pekin. The 
Portuguese commissioner, General Machado, insisted that his country was 
entitled to sixty square miles, which the Chinese reduced to two. No con- 
clusion had been reached when, in March, the British government inti- 
mated to China that it would consent to no infringement of Portugal's 
rights. — The expulsion of the Dalai Lama from Tibet by the Chinese gov- 
ernment (see infra, p. 392) brought forth joint representations by Great 
Britain and Japan on the necessity of maintaining order and tranquillity on 
the Anglo-Tibetan frontier. — The Huasian government announced in Jan- 
uary that its troops would remain in Persia until the Anglo-Russian loan 
had been negotiated with adequate provisions for foreign financial adminis- 
trative control in Persia. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES. — During November an Inter- 
national Geographical Commission met at London to consider steps for the 
preparation of a new uniform map of the world. Twenty-four delegates 
were present, representing Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Russia, Italy, the United States, Canada and Australia. — The Gen- 
eral Assembly of the International Institute of Agriculture, representing 
forty -six governments, met at Rome on December 11. — Secretary Knox 
addressed in January a circular note to the powers proposing that the juris- 
diction of the International Prize Court, authorized by the Hague Peace 
Conference of 1907, be extended so as to make it a permanent court 
of arbitral justice. The International Prize Court, as at present consti- 
tuted, is composed of fifteen judges serving for six years, eight of whom are 
to be chosen from the larger maritime countries, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Japan and the United States, and the 
remaining seven from the other nations. Secretary Knox desired a perma- 
nent court, versed in international law, which could decide any question 
susceptible of arbitration, in times of peace as well as of war, whereas the 
prize court, as at present constituted, presupposes war. — In the same 
month, the International Bureau of Peace at Brussels addressed to all 
governments a proposal to readopt and extend to dirigibles and aeroplanes 
the provisions of the Hague Peace Conference of 1899, forbidding the drop- 
ping of explosives from baloons during war. 

II. THE UNITED STATES 
THE ADMINISTRATION. — On November 10 President Taft returned 
to Washington after a tour of almost two months, during which he traveled 
13,000 miles and made 266 speeches (see last Record, p. 734). Speak- 
ing before the Republican Club of New York on Lincoln day, he declared 
that "there was nothing in the platform of the Republican party to indicate 
that there would be a downward revision of the tariff" and that the Payne 
Act was "the best customs law that has ever been passed." On February 
24 he announced that to redeem the party pledges Congress should pass in 
the present session a postal-savings-bank bill, amendments to the inter- 
state commerce law, conservation measures, an injunction bill and a bill 
granting statehood to Arizona and New Mexico. — By April over 100,000,- 
000 cubic yards of material had been removed in the excavation for the 
Panama Canal. — The Pinchot-BalUnger controversy over the administra- 
tion of public lands (see last Record, p. 735, and infra, p. 370) resulted, 
early in January, in the dismissal of the chief forester, who, in a letter to 
Senator Dolliver, had described Glavis as "the most vigorous defender 
of the people's interests " and admitted that officials in the forestry service 
had been actively connected with the newspaper attacks upon the secre- 
tary. As his successor, the president appointed Henry S. Graves, head 
of the Yale Forestry School. — In December the secretary of the Interior 
withdrew from all forms of entry all vacant public lands designated by the 
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Geological Survey as probably containing oil and gas. In February 4,000,- 
000 acres of the public domain formerly included in the forest reserves 
were opened to settlement by the secretary of Agriculture, and more than 
2,000,000 acres of coal lands in Wyoming and Montana were withdrawn 
from the public domain by the secretary of the Interior. — Collector Loeb 
has continued the investigation into the customs frauds at the port of New 
York. The first revelations, coming over two years ago, led to the con- 
viction of the sugar trust and the restoration of over $2,000,000 of duties 
fraudulently withheld (see Record of June, 1909, p. 361); but the com- 
plicity of government weighers was not fully proved. Under promise 
of immunity and continuation in employment, assistant weighers brought 
evidence against Musica, a cheese importer, who was sentenced in Novem- 
ber to a fine and imprisonment. In January four former employees of the 
American Sugar Refining Company were sentenced to a year in the peni- 
tentiary. In February the company paid to the government over $600,000 
for back duties on underweighed sugar importations. During the investi- 
gation more than eighty assistant weighers were dropped from the service. 
— An inquiry into the cost of living {infra, p. 370) was undertaken by the 
Department of Agriculture in January. Statistics were published relative 
to the advance in the cost of meat in all the great producing and consum- 
ing sections of the world. — In December the secretary of the Treasury 
issued an order eliminating state, city and railroad bonds from the secur- 
ities which may be accepted for deposits of public moneys in the national 
banks. — On November 26 the president approved the regulations for the 
collection of the corporation tax (see last Record, p. 737) submitted to 
him by the secretary of the Treasury. Writing to the secretary in Feb- 
ruary, he pointed out that the publicity feature of the tax law could not be 
observed without a further appropriation of $50,000 by Congress. — In No- 
vember an executive order provided for appointment to the lesser places in 
the diplomatic service by competitive examination, for records of efficiency 
and for promotion even to the rank of minister on merit alone. — The an- 
nual report of the postmaster-general, issued in December, showed a profit 
of $74,000,000 on letter postage, a loss of $63,000,000 in carrying news- 
papers and magazines and a further loss of $28,000,000 in rural delivery. 
The deficit of $17,000,000 was the largest in the history of the department. 
The most decisive recommendation was a considerable increase of rates on 
newspapers and magazines. — The annual report of the secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor urged the development and expansion of the Bureau 
of Corporations, which was to receive and publish reports from all inter- 
state commerce corporations. During the fiscal year the immigrant popu- 
lation increased by 500,000; over a quarter of a million immigrants 
returned home. — According to plans for the reorganization of the Navy 
Department, formulated by Secretary Meyer in November, four depart- 
ments were to be created, dealing respectively with material, personnel, 
fleet operations and inspection, and the existing detached bureaus were to 
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be grouped about the first two departments. — Among the appointments 
made by the president were: Horace H. Lurton, of Tennessee, justice of the 
Supreme Court; William J. Calhoun, minister to China; William J. Mills, 
governor of New Mexico; J. L. Davenport, commissioner of pensions; 
Henry S. Graves, chief of the forestry service; C. H. Rudolph and J. S. 
Johnston, commissioners of the District of Columbia; R. H. Montgomery, 
W. H. Hunt, J. F. Smith, O. M. Barber and M. Devries, judges of the 
new court of customs appeals. 

THE DEPENDENCIES. — On November 6 Colonel George R. Colton was 
inaugurated as governor of Porto Rico. The annual report of the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs, issued in December, showed for the fiscal year a contin- 
uous growth in Porto-Rican commerce, the exports having exceeded $30, - 
000,000 and the imports $26,000,000. Of the imports, $23,000,000 came 
from the United States. The report urged the extension of American citi- 
zenship to the Porto-Ricans, either to the whole population directly or 
to individuals after the performance of preliminary acts. Following a 
visit of the secretary of War to the island, a bill was introduced in the 
House of Representatives in February embodying his recommendations 
and intended as an organic measure to replace the Foraker Act. It pro- 
vided, among other things, for the extension of citizenship by naturaliza- 
tion to the owners of taxable property and to literate persons; the limitation 
of office to citizens; a franchise based on literacy or the ownership of tax- 
able real estate or the payment of taxes; a Senate of thirteen members, 
eight appointive; and a governor to hold office at the pleasure of the presi- 
dent and without a fixed term. The annual budget, so often obstructed 
and postponed in previous years (see last Record, p. 736), was passed on 
January 29. In November the coffee growers began agitation for tariff 
favors on imports to the United States. — In November Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, was selected, on the recommendation of the joint army and navy 
board, as the chief Pacific naval base of the United States, thus settling a 
controversy which went back to Mr. Cleveland's first administration. In 
February a measure for remodeling the civil government was introduced 
in the United States Senate by Senator Depew. — In November, W. Cam- 
eron Forbes was inaugurated as governor-general of the Philippines. In 
January the supreme court of the Philippines decided that the local gov- 
ernment had power to regulate foreign commerce with the islands. The 
imports for the fiscal year ending on June 30, 1909, were $27,000,000, 
of which American goods constituted only seventeen per cent. The Payne 
tariff, removing duties on domestic merchandise passing between the United 
States and the islands, effected a great change: for the eight months end- 
ing February 28, 1910, the imports from the United States were over $10,- 
000,000 and the exports to the United States almost $11,500,000, the total 
trade between the two countries, in domestic merchandise, showing an in- 
crease of fifty-five per cent over the corresponding months of the previous 
year. According to the Bureau of Insular Affairs the prices paid to tobacco 
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growers have increased ten per cent, and to the sugar producer twenty-five 
per cent. Except for trouble with a Moro outlaw, Jikiri, the insular con- 
stabulary has been able to maintain order throughout the Philippines with- 
out the active intervention of the army. According to the report of the 
Japanese Foreign Office, in December, there were only 732 Japanese 
laborers in the Philippines. It was stated to be the policy of the Japanese 
government to discourage emigration. 

CONGRESS. — The sixty-first Congress met in regular session on De- 
cember 6. — President Taft submitted his first regular message on Decem- 
ber 7. He noted that, through rigorous economies in the departments, the 
estimates for the next fiscal year were $55,000,000 less than the appropria- 
tions and $94,000,000 less than the estimates for the current year, and that 
reforms in the civil service would provide for the dropping of needless em- 
ployees and the pensioning of the aged. He deprecated any tariff agita- 
tion in advance of the carefully collated information which the new tariff 
board would provide. Among the measures recommended to Congress 
were : reforms lessening the delay and the expense of litigation; limitation 
of the power of the courts to grant injunctions; establishment of postal sav- 
ings banks; increase of postal rates on magazines and newspapers, especi- 
ally the former; ship subsidies; statehood for Arizona and New Mexico; 
changes in the government of Alaska; suppression of the "white-slave 
trade "; and establishment of a bureau of health. In a special message 
of January 7 the president proposed the erection of a court of commerce to 
have jurisdiction over appeals from the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
a modification of the Anti-Trust Act, permitting federal incorporation for 
concerns engaged in foreign or interstate commerce; and a railroad act, in- 
creasing the powers of the commission with respect to the investigation of 
changes in rates and dealing with the questions of pooling, stock-watering 
and control of competing lines. Other special messages were transmitted 
to Congress on January 14, regarding conservation of natural resources; 
on February 26, dealing with improvement in the personnel of the navy ; 
and on March 1 5 , suggesting that the government take charge of seal islands in 
the Behring sea. — Numerous bills embodying the president's recommenda- 
tions were introduced into Congress. An Interstate Commerce bill, establish- 
ing a court of commerce, increasing the powers of the commission and regu- 
lating the railroads, was favorably reported from committee and at the end of 
April seemed likely to pass the Senate without any very notable amendments; 
but in the House the Democrats, supported by "insurgent" Republicans, 
were able to make changes of a fairly radical kind. A Federal Incorpora- 
tion bill, drafted under the supervision of the president, provided for volun- 
tary incorporation of concerns engaged in interstate and foreign commerce, 
restricted stock issues, required annual reports on specified matters and per- 
mitted under restrictions the holding of the control of kindred state corpo- 
rations. Nine Conservation bills, prepared under the direction of Secretary 
Ballinger, were introduced on January 18. They had to do with the sur- 
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vey and classification of public lands, temporary withdrawals, the develop- 
ment and control of minerals and water power, reclamation and other 
matters. Mineral deposits were to be separated from the surface of the 
land and disposed of by lease and not by sale. These measures made 
good progress in the Senate: it passed the Reclamation bill, providing for 
the borrowing of $30,000,000; but it rejected the administration bill which 
made temporary withdrawals permanent only by act of Congress, and it 
substituted a measure making withdrawal permanent unless the president 
or Congress should direct otherwise. The Postal Savings Bank bill, intro- 
duced in January, passed the Senate on March 5, after being amended so 
as to allow the withdrawal of deposits from local banks in times of emer- 
gency affecting the national credit and the investment of the money in 
securities yielding at least two-and-one-fourth-per-cent interest. In the 
House committee this bill encountered determined opposition, and at the 
close of this Record it had not been reported. The Statehood bill passed 
the House on January 17; but an entirely different measure was placed 
upon the calendar of the Senate. An Injunction bill, providing that no in- 
junction should issue without previous notice and opportunity to be heard, 
except when immediate and irreparable injury would result, was introduced 
into the House in February. A Business Methods bill, providing for the 
appointment of a board of five members of each House, passed the Senate 
in February. In the same month the Senate took into consideration a bill 
modifying criminal procedure with particular reference to the trial of in- 
dicted corporations. Ship-subsidy bills were introduced into both Houses. 
On April 5 a select committee of the House began to investigate an alleged 
lobby in the interests of the subsidy. — Several attacks were made upon the 
power of Speaker Cannon by the combined forces of Democrats and in- 
surgent Republicans. In January, by a vote of 149 to 146, the naming 
of the House members of the joint committee for the investigation of the 
Pinchot-Ballinger controversy {infra, p. 370) was assumed by the House 
itself. On March 16 the speaker, ruling that a resolution to amend the 
Census law, though not on the calendar, was privileged under the Constitu- 
tion, was overruled by a vote of 163 to ill, the majority including 42 in- 
surgents. Next day the victors supported the same resolution and won. 
Thereupon, Judge Norris, an insurgent from Nebraska, offered a resolution 
enlarging the committee on rules, providing for its election by the House, 
and declaring the speaker ineligible for membership. Mr. Dalzell, of 
Pennsylvania, contended that since the Constitution used the word "may ' ' 
in this case the resolution was not privileged. When, after delaying till 
the 19th, the Speaker sustained Mr. Dalzell, he was defeated by a vote of 
181 to 164, the majority including 35 insurgents. By a vote of 182 to 160 
the House decided to proceed with the resolution, which was adopted in a 
slightly modified form. A motion to declare the speakership vacant, be- 
ing supported by only eight insurgents, was rejected by 191 to 155. The 
Republicans elected to the new committee were: Dalzell (chairman), Smith 
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of Iowa, Lawrence, Fassett, Smith of California and Boutell. The Demo- 
crats were: Clark of Missouri, Underwood, Dixon and Fitzgerald. — In 
February Justice Wright of the supreme court of the District of Columbia 
directed the members of the Congressional joint committee on printing 
to show cause why a mandamus should not issue compelling the committee 
to award a certain contract. The House directed its members to obey the 
summons; the Senate directed its members to ignore it. On February 28 
the justice decided that he had not exceeded his authority, because, in the 
matter under consideration, the functions of the committee were ministerial 
and not legislative and its members were therefore as liable to mandamus 
as executive officers would be in a similar case. — In February both Houses 
entered upon inquiries into the cost of living. Before the Senate commit- 
tee it was repeatedly asserted that the producers and not the packers were 
reaping most of the profit from the increased price of meat. One cause of 
the high price of meat was said to be the federal inspection laws, the value 
of the condemned cattle being added to the price of good meat. — The 
Pinchot-BaUinger controversy (see last Record, p. 735), was, in January, 
made the subject of investigation by a joint committee of twelve members, 
drawn equally from both Houses. The first witness heard was Mr. Glavis, 
who asserted that Mr. Ballinger, as land commissioner, had acquired cer- 
tain knowledge about the Cunningham claims which made it improper for 
him to appear as counsel for the claimants and that he had also acted im- 
properly in ordering certain claims to patent hurriedly and without giving 
opportunity for investigation or in other ways following up accusations. 
Another charge connected Mr. Ballinger, as attorney for claimants, with a 
transaction involving fraud. The testimony of Mr. Pinchot, the dismissed 
head of the forestry service, asserted that Secretary Ballinger had entered 
office determined to reverse the policy of the last administration as to pro- 
tecting water-power sites against monopolistic control; that he had given 
the president a false explanation of his conduct; that he had, as regards the 
Cunningham coal cases, laid before the president a statement which was 
false in several essential particulars; and that the attitude of the govern- 
ment towards conservation made monopoly easy and often inevitable. 
With regard to Mr. Ballinger' s statement that the restoration of lands to 
public entry had been made on the recommendation of the Reclamation 
Service, its chief engineer, A. P. Davis, declared that the recommendation 
had been forced upon the Reclamation Service by Mr. Ballinger himself. 
At the close of March the committee heard witnesses introduced on Mr. 
Ballinger' s behalf. Mr. Pierce, assistant secretary of the Interior, testified 
that his chief, after taking office, had kept clear of the Cunningham claims. 
A Mr. Todd, on cross-examination, admitted, contrary to the statement in 
Mr. Wickersham's letter to the president, that Glavis had taken steps to 
bring criminal proceedings in the Cunningham case. Mr. Ballinger him- 
self appeared before the committee at the end of April and denied the 
charges brought against him. On April 30 the attorney for Mr. Glavis 
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asked for certain papers from the attorney general's office, alleging that the 
latter' s report to the president on the Glavis charges, though bearing date 
of September 11, was in reality prepared more than two months earlier. 
The committee, by a vote of 7 to 5, refused to grant the request. 

FEDERAL JUDICIARY. — In the case of the United States against the 
proprietors of the New York World for alleged libelous charges with re- 
spect to the Panama canal purchase (see last Record, p. 739), Judge 
Hough of the United States circuit court at New York dismissed the suit on 
January 26, holding that the indictment should have been sought in a state 
rather than in a federal court. — Among the more important decisions of the 
Supreme Court were the following. A statute requiring a foreign corpora- 
tion to pay a charter fee for the privilege of doing local business is uncon- 
stitutional, in so far as it concerns corporations engaged in interstate com- 
merce, since it is a tax on such commerce; and if the tax be levied on the 
entire capital, both within and outside the state, its imposition is contrary 
to due process of law (Western Union Telegraph Company v. Kansas; 
Pullman Company v. Kansas). A state statute requiring a carrier to settle 
claims for loss or damage to goods within a specified time, while the goods 
are in the carrier's possession and within the state, is not an unwarrantable 
interference with interstate commerce (Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- 
pany v. Mazursky). An action to enjoin the prosecuting attorneys of a 
state from bringing proceedings to enforce a statute is not a suit against a 
state within the meaning of the eleventh amendment (Western Union Tele- 
graph Company v. Andrews). To require alteration to be made in a 
bridge so as to prevent its being an obstruction to navigation is not a taking 
of property for public use which must be preceded by compensation 
(Monongahela Bridge Company v. the United States). The imposition 
of additional conditions on the transfer of stock is not an impairment of the 
obligation of the contract under which the stockholders obtained their stock 
(Henley v. Meyers). A legislative contract of exemption from taxation in 
favor of a railroad company does not pass to another corporation acquiring 
the franchise of the former (Chicago Great Western Railway Company v. 
Minnesota). An order of a state railroad commission requiring a train to 
be run from a point within the state to the state line is not an interference 
with interstate commerce (Missouri Pacific Railroad v. Kansas). A city 
ordinance prohibiting burial of the dead within the city limits, on the 
ground of danger to life and health, is not an unconstitutional exercise 
of the police power of the state (Laurel Hill Cemetery Company v. San 
Francisco). — Judge Horace L. Lurton, of Tennessee, was appointed to the 
Supreme Court, in December, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Justice Peckham. Justice David J. Brewer of the Supreme Court died 
on March 28. — On April 25 Governor Hughes, of New York, was ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court, his duties to begin on October 10. 

STATE AFFAIRS. — The sixteenth amendment empowering Congress 
to levy an income tax (see last Record, pp. 737 and 740) was adopted by 
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South Carolina, Oklahoma, Illinois and Mississippi in March. In January 
Governor Hughes, of New York, sent a special message to the legislature 
recommending its rejection, as giving Congress power to tax incomes de- 
rived from state and municipal bonds. On April 20 the Assembly voted in 
favor of the amendment, but the required absolute majority was wanting. 
Governor Harmon of Ohio and Governor Fort of New Jersey have both 
recommended its adoption. — The governors of thirty states assembled at 
Washington in January and discussed the desirability of uniformity of legis- 
lation. — A prohibition amendment to the constitution of Alabama, proposed 
by a legislature elected on a local-option platform, was defeated by a large 
majority in November. — The Illinois legislature adopted a new direct pri- 
mary law in February, substantially on the lines of a former law declared 
unconstitutional (see last Record, p. 740). — In Indiana the Republican 
state convention, meeting in April, gave no endorsement to the Payne 
tariff, but demanded a tariff commission to revise the duties on the basis 
of the difference between the cost of production in the United States and in 
foreign countries. — The bank-guaranty law of Kansas was declared invalid 
by Judge Pollock of the United States district court on December 24. — A 
state-wide local-option bill was rejected by the Maryland legislature in 
March. On the plea that the state was not bound to recognize the fifteenth 
amendment, which the state individually did not adopt, the legislature, in 
March, passed a bill disfranchising negroes in all state and municipal elec- 
tions. Governor Crothers withheld his consent. The legislature also 
passed a direct primary law which, while retaining the party convention, 
provided that the delegates should vote according to instructions from the 
voters as to the choice of candidates. — In Michigan local option made gains 
on April 4, nineteen counties voting "dry" and sixteen "wet." From 
the ten already dry there were only two defections. — In February, after 
seven weeks' deadlock, the Mississippi legislature chose Leroy Percy, a 
Democrat, to fill the unexpired term of the late Senator McLaurin. 
Charges of bribery in securing votes were brought by State Senator Bilbo 
and made the subject of legislative inquiry. In April Senator Percy chal- 
lenged his opponent in the election, ex-Governor Vardaman, to let the 
people decide between them in a primary vote. — In March the New Jersey 
legislature empowered a public utilities commission to supervise all the 
public utilities of the state, to require corporations to keep books according 
to a uniform system, and to stop rebates and unjust, unfair and unreason- 
able discriminations. Under the law no sale or delivery of stock is legal 
until approved by the commission. — A special committee of the New York 
legislature, after an extensive investigation of the direct primary system, 
reported on February 21a bill in which party conventions were retained for 
the nomination of all candidates except for town, village and ward offices. 
The New York Senate undertook investigation of the bribery charges 
brought against its newly chosen president, J. P. Allds, by Senator Conger, 
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and on March 29 decided that, in 190 1, he had accepted $1000 as the price 
of killing legislation objectionable to certain bridge companies. The 
choice of Senator Cobb as his successor was a victory for the machine 
against the efforts of Governor Hughes and Senator Root. In April Super- 
intendent of Insurance Hotchkiss brought further corruption to light in his 
inquiry into the legislative expenditures of insurance companies. Urged by a 
special message from the governor, the legislature decided in April that a full 
investigation be made of corrupt practices in the legislature and the state 
departments. — In March the Ohio Senate rejected by a vote of 18 to 16 the 
Dean bill, which amended the county local-option law by giving municipal- 
ities the right to vote alone on the question of liquor selling. In the same 
month the investigation of graft scandals resulted in numerous indictments 
and the conviction of former State Printer Slater. Over $500,000 taken 
illegally by Republican officials was restored to the state. Many of the 
charges had to do with the passage of the Elson telephone bill through the 
Assembly. — On January 1 the law prohibiting the manufacture of liquor in 
Tennessee went into effect. — Prohibition made gains in Vermont in the 
elections of March 1 . — Legislative investigation of the direct primary system 
in 'Wisconsin led to its modification. 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. — On January 1 1 Boston's first election under 
the new form of government (see last Record, p. 743) resulted in the 
choice of ex-Mayor J. F. Fitzgerald. The vote was the heaviest ever cast 
in a similar election in the city. — In November Buffalo voted affirmatively 
on the question whether the legislature of New York should be asked to 
enact a new charter for the city after the plan of Des Moines. — In the elec- 
tion of April 5 the Democrats obtained a majority in the city council of 
Chicago. Eleven persons, city officials and contractors, were indicted by 
the grand jury in January for conspiracy to defraud the city of $254,000. — In 
February Cleveland adopted by referendum a new street-railway franchise, 
under which a maximum fare of four cents is provided. Three cents is to 
be charged if the company can make a profit of six per cent on that basis. 
— Hartford elected a Democratic mayor, £. L. Smith, on April 5. — Kansas 
City, Kansas, one of the largest cities to adopt the commission form of 
government, had its first election under the new system on April 5. A 
Democrat, J. E. Porter, was elected mayor; two of the four commissioners 
belonged to each party. — In Kansas City, Missouri, on April 5, the voters 
ratified their previous rejection of a proposal to grant the street railway a 
forty-two-year franchise: only one alderman who voted for the measure 
was returned; none who voted against it was beaten. — Milwaukee elected 
a Socialist mayor, Emil Seidel, on April 5, and gave the Socialists 21 of 
the 35 seats in the council. Outlining his policy, the mayor laid particular 
stress on securing self-government for the city as a preliminary to municipal 
reforms and the improvement of factory conditions. His program in- 
cluded work for the unemployed, city ownership of the street-railway and 
light plant and three-cent fares on the street cars. — Tammany control of 
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the New York board of aldermen was not ended by the successful fusion 
campaign of November: the Tammany majority is 42 to 37. In April 
graft exposures in the borough of Queens led to the dismissal of Joseph 
Nelson, chief of the sewer department. — The Republicans won a sweeping 
victory in the Philadelphia municipal election on February 16: not a re- 
former reached the city councils or the board of magistrates. — The bribery 
investigation in Pittsburg (see last Record, p. 743) made great advance 
in March through the confession of ex-Councilman John Klein, implicating 
a large number of business men and present and former members of the 
city council. Taking advantage of the district attorney's offer of clemency, 
many made confessions before the court. The grand jury returned forty- 
one indictments on March 2 1 , sixteen on March 30, eight on April 1 . On 
April 6, F. N. Hoffstot, president of the German National Bank of Alle- 
ghany and of the Pressed Car Company, was indicted on charges of 
bribery and conspiracy. Another bank president confessed to the expendi- 
ture of $20,000 bribe money in councils. — In November Tacoma adopted 
commission government. — Under the Kansas law permitting the cities to 
take such action Topeka, by a vote of 2662 to 2146, adopted the commission 
form of government in November. — On December 14 Worcester voted to 
restore the saloon. James Logan, a Prohibitionist, was elected mayor. 

THE TRUST PROBLEM AND THE RAILROADS.— On November 20 
Judges Sanborn, Vanderventer, Hook and Adams of the United States 
circuit court for the eastern district of Missouri handed down a unanimous 
opinion that the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey was an illegal cor- 
poration in restraint of interstate trade and commerce, and ordered it dis- 
solved. The court forbade the company to vote on the stocks of the sub- 
sidiary companies and forbade these to pay dividends on the stock of the 
holding company. The defendants were to refrain from entering on any 
similar combination by any methods whatever. Appeal was argued before 
the Supreme Court in March, the appellant's lawyers maintaining that the 
company was not a union of previously competing concerns but a natural 
development of the business organized in 1862, the government lawyers 
maintaining that it was not only a combination in restraint of trade but that 
it had sought to establish monopoly by unfair methods of competition and 
oppression. On April 1 1 the court announced that the case must be re- 
argued. — On December 30 the attorney-general asked the Supreme Court 
of the United States to appoint a receiver for the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, alleging conspiracy in restraint of trade. This case also was held 
over for reargument. — As the result of inquiry into the affairs of the alleged 
m«lr trust in New York, eight directors of the Consolidated Milk Exchange 
were indicted on February 23 for conspiracy to fix the wholesale price of 
milk. — Popular belief in the existence of a meat trust and in its responsi- 
bility for the prevailing high prices resulted in a boycott which began 
in Cleveland and spread rapidly through the middle West. In January it 
was said to have over a million adherents. An inquiry into the meat- 
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packing industry of Chicago, undertaken by the federal Department of Jus- 
tice, resulted, on March 21, in indictments against the National Packing 
Company and ten subsidiary companies. Three days later a grand jury in 
New York indicted eighty -seven poultry dealers for offenses connected with 
the restraint of trade. In New Jersey, following upon the disclosure of un- 
satisfactory conditions in cold-storage plants, several packers were indicted. 
— A case under the EUrins law was decided at Cincinnati on February 28, 
when Judge Sater of the United States district court fined the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern Railroad $1000 for billing railroad ties through to 
Chicago and then back to Bryan, Ohio, to avoid heavy local rates. — In 
April D. O. Ives appeared before Judge Holt of the United States circuit 
court at New York and pleaded guilty to one count of an indictment charg- 
ing him with rebating as traffic manager of the Wabash Railroad. He 
was fined $1000. — Hearings in the government's suit for the dissolution of 
the Union Pacific merger (see Record, June, 1909, p. 360) were resumed 
in New York in February. Testimony for the defence closed on March 31 . 
— Suit for #375,000 was filed in the United States district court at Cincin- 
nati, in February, against the watch-caBe trust, a group of concerns 
alleged to be unlawfully combined within the meaning of the Sherman Act. 
The defendants were charged with issuing a circular forbidding retailers 
supplied by them to sell watches made by other firms. — The federal grand 
jury at Philadelphia indicted the Bethlehem Steel Company on March 29, 
charging it with soliciting and accepting from certain railroads the cancel- 
lation of demurrage charges. The railroad companies were also indicted. 
— On April 7 a special federal grand jury indicted the Imperial 'Window 
Glass Company of West Virginia and sixteen of its officers for conspiracy 
in restraint of trade, illegal competition and attempt to monopolize interstate 
trade. — The application brought against the American Ice Company by 
the attorney-general of New York, for the cancellation of its permit to do 
business in the state, on the ground that it had violated the provisions of 
the state corporation law, was upheld by the appellate division of the 
supreme court on December 18. 

LABOR AND CAPITAL. — In February a decision was given in the 
famous Danbury hatter's case which has been long pending. A jury 
in the United States circuit court assessed a collective fine of $74,000 
against some two hundred trade-union members who tried by boycott to de- 
stroy the business of a manufacturing hatter at Hartford. By the terms 
of the Sherman Act the actual assessed damages were trebled. — In the 
middle of November the convention of the American Federation of Labor 
reelected Samuel Gompers president, John Mitchell vice-president and 
Frank Morrison secretary, and resolved that an appeal should be taken to 
the Supreme Court of the United States on both the injunction and the con- 
tempt proceedings in the Bucks Stove and Range case (see last Record, 
p. 746). On December 6 the court granted the application for review by 
writ of certiorari of the sentence imposed by the District of Columbia court. 
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— A great street railway strike began in Philadelphia on February 19. 
The members of the Amalgamated Association alleged against the traction 
company intrigues to undermine and destroy the union, unjustifiable dis- 
missal of 176 union men and various breaches of agreement (see last 
Record, p. 746), especially with regard to wages and the proper recogni- 
tion of the accredited representatives of the union. Attempts to run the 
cars in the early days of the strike led to violence and bloodshed, which 
was checked for a time by the presence of the entire force of the state police, 
but which continued during the early part of March. Clarence Pratt, 
national organizer, and J. J. Murphy, president of the Central Federation 
of Labor of Philadelphia, were arrested on the charge of inciting to riot. 
For the support of the carmen the leaders of the Central Federation called 
on February 27 a sympathetic strike, which failed entirely in its object 
of paralyzing the city's industries. On April 17, in spite of an adverse 
(though close) vote of the motormen and conductors, the executive com- 
mittee of the Amalgamated Association came to terms with the traction 
company. These terms were: the reinstatement of the strikers, arbitration 
in the case of the dismissed men, a slight increase in wages and recognition 
of the right to form separate unions and to present grievances separately. — 
Towards the end of the year shirtwaist-makers in New York and Philadel- 
phia struck to obtain higher wages and shorter hours. In both cases the 
strikers won important concessions, especially in the reduction of hours. — 
Seventy railroads east of Chicago were affected by the demands made by 
firemen, trainmen and conductors, in the first three months of the year, for 
an increase of from ten to thirty per cent in wages and for concessions 
affecting the conditions of labor. On March 26 the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
arranged a one-year agreement with its firemen, conceding a ten-hour day. 
In the same month an agreement was reached between the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad and its employees without resort to a strike. Immediate 
concession of the same terms was demanded, on April 12, by the 5500 
trainmen and firemen of the New York Central Railroad, but the matter 
was settled by arbitration. On April 17 a strike of 3500 men, demanding 
precisely the same concessions from the Lackawanna Railroad, was averted 
by an agreement to accept the decision of the New York Central arbitrators. 
The New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad had to adjust similar 
claims on the part of 3800 men. — In March 25,000 firemen employed on 
the railroads west of the Mississippi demanded an increase of wages. The 
situation became so acute that Chairman Knox of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Commissioner of Labor Neill went to Chicago as inter- 
mediaries. — On November 30 over 2000 switchmen employed in railroad 
yards between St. Paul and the Pacific refused arbitration and struck to en- 
force demands for an increase of six cents an hour and double pay for over- 
time. They returned to work after two weeks without having secured any 
concessions. — The employees of the Trenton street railway struck on 
March 7 to secure an increase of wages, shorter hours, recognition of the 
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union and reinstatement of dismissed union men. Two days later, after 
serious rioting, the demands of the strikers were conceded, except with re- 
gard to recognition. — By dismissing the appeal of the United Mine 'Workers 
of America, on March 12, the United States circuit court of appeals at 
Richmond perpetuated an injunction restraining the union from interfering 
with employees of the Hitchman Coal and Coke Company for the purpose 
of unionizing the mine. — The strike at the mills of the Pressed Steel Car 
Company at McKee's Rocks, Pennsylvania (see last Record, p. 745), con- 
tinued in spite of the settlement in September. — A strike of 1600 machinists 
employed in the plant of the Bethlehem Steel Company was declared at the 
end of January. The state police had to be summoned to suppress violence. 
The men gradually returned to work. — In April the steel trust announced 
a general increase in wages and a system of pensions and disability payments 
for those injured and for the families of those killed. — On March 31 three 
hundred thousand coal miners suspended work and demanded higher 
wages. Concessions were made by many of the operators. — Employees in 
several of the International Paper Company's mills in Maine and New 
York went out in March, demanding increase of wages and no discrimina- 
tion against the union. — On April 30 some 6000 bakers went on strike in 
New York over the question of the open shop. — In January federal investi- 
gation revealed the fact that over 2000 men and women, white and negro, 
were being held in peonage on Texas cotton plantations. 

THE RACE PROBLEM AND LYNCHING.— The Brownsville case 
(see Record of June, 1909, p. 363) was closed in April with the report 
of the military board of inquiry. Blame was laid upon the officers of the 
Twenty-fifth regiment, who, in the judgment of the board, could have pre- 
vented the shooting or could have ascertained, by prompt action after it 
had taken place, the identity of some of the guilty persons. Fourteen men 
were declared eligible for reenlistment. — At Cairo, Illinois, on November 
11, a mob numbering some ten thousand lynched a negro, Will James, 
accused of assault upon a woman culminating in murder. He was found 
in the woods where the sheriff had hidden him and was brought to Cairo 
by train. Women took a prominent part in the affair. The mayor and 
several clergymen attributed the lynching to the failure of the courts to 
punish murderers. In February a mob attacked the jail to seize a negro 
charged with purse-snatching, and one man was killed. The militia had 
to be called out to preserve order. In two other Illinois towns, in Belle- 
ville in December and in Vienna in January, prompt use of the militia 
averted lynchings. — At Dallas, Texas, on March 3, a mob forced entrance 
to the courtroom where a negro, Allen Brooks, was being tried for attack- 
ing a girl of three and threw him out of the window, breaking his neck. 
The militia were ordered out to protect other prisoners. Another Texas 
lynching occurred at Rosebud on December 20. — Two negroes were 
lynched at Marion, Arkansas, on March 18. After an inquest a verdict of 
suicide was returned. — A remarkable ovation greeted ex-Sheriff Shipp of 
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Chattanooga, when he returned in January after serving sentence for con- 
tempt of the Supreme Court of the United States in connection with a 
lynching (see last Record, p. 746). In February two negroes were killed 
in a race riot near Chattanooga. At Memphis, on March 15, a negro shot 
two white men who crowded on a street car ahead of him. — A lynching 
occurred at Anniston, Alabama, on November 24, as the result of an attack 
on a white woman. At Magnolia, where the negroes outnumber the whites 
fifty to one, a serious conflict occurred over the murder of a white man in 
December. One white man was killed and several injured in an attempt 
to capture the murderer. — Three deputy sheriffs of Tampa lost their lives 
in an effort to capture two negroes, who were finally found and shot in a 
swamp. — Within six hours a negro was indicted, tried and sentenced for 
assault upon a six-year-old girl at Staunton, Virginia, in November. — On 
April 25 the supreme court of Louisiana decided that the word "negro " in 
statutes providing for separation of the races could not be applied to octo- 
roons or other persons of mixed blood. 

III. LATIN AMERICA 
On April 1, the twenty-fourth Congress of Mexico began its fourth ses- 
sion. President Diaz reported the condition of the country to be generally 
excellent. On the next day a grand demonstration took place in the capi- 
tal in favor of the reelection of Diaz and Corral, it being the forty-third 
anniversary of the surrender of Puebla by Maximilian's troops to General 
Diaz. — Two Cuban editors were sentenced on February 5 to imprisonment 
for libeling President Gomez. SerJor Morua, the first negro to hold a cab- 
inet position in the republic, was installed on April 16. The Conservatives 
developed formidable opposition in Congress to the budget, especially to 
the items granting the president a secret fund and expense accounts for 
members of the cabinet. A wide-spread negro conspiracy against the govern- 
ment was discovered in April. — General Estrada, the commander of the Nioa- 
raguan revolutionaries, gained repeated successes against the government, 
until, in January, he threatened Managua, the capital city. Meanwhile, 
President Zelaya resigned on December 16 and took refuge in Mexico, and 
the Congress elected Dr. Jos£ Madriz as his successor. The latter offered 
to submit the question of the presidency to a popular election, but General 
Estrada declined. Early in March, the fortune of war turned from the 
revolutionaries to the government forces, and several crushing defeats con- 
fined General Estrada' s efforts to the coast region. — In Panama Dr. Carlos A. 
Mendoza, first vice-president, succeeded the late President Obaldia in 
March. — An insurrectionary outbreak against President Davila of Hon- 
duras was reported in April. — Elections were held in Colombia on April 3 
for a constitutional assembly, to meet at Bogota on May 15. The cam- 
paign was begun for the selection one month later of a new president to 
succeed Dr. Gonzales- Valencia. — The Brazilian general election, held 
on March 1, resulted in the choice by a large majority of the Con- 
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servative leader and former minister of War, Marshal Hermes Fonseca, as 
president— In Uruguay, the "white" Liberals, under the leadership of 
SeSor Manuel R. Alfonso, announced in March their determination to oust 
the ' ' red ' ' Liberals, who had been in control for fifty years. They charged 
the government with unconstitutional centralization of power, with crippling 
the pastoral interests of the country and with preventing free elections. 
Bands of guerrillas, some from Argentina and Brazil, were giving the gov- 
ernment no little trouble. — In Argentina, the presidential election took 
place on March 13. Dr. Rogue Saenz Pefia was elected. — There were 
changes of ministry in Chile on December 20 and in Peru on March 5. 

IV. THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. — The long-debated "revolutionary" bud- 
get (see last Record, p. 749) passed the Commons on November 4, with 
slight amendment, by 379 to 149, the Nationalists abstaining. Debate fol- 
lowed in the House of Lords. Lord Lansdowne, leader of the Conserva- 
tive peers, declared that the House ' * was not justified in giving its consent 
to this bill until it had been submitted to the judgment of the people." 
Lord Roseberry, Lord Morley and the archbishop of York, though opposed 
to the principle of the budget, made able speeches against the attitude 
of Lord Lansdowne, on the ground of expediency. The speech of Lord 
Curzon in favor of the Conservative position was particularly brilliant. On 
the night of November 30, all but four of the 615 members being present, 
the House of Lords, by an overwhelming majority, passed Lord Lans- 
downe's amendment to submit the finance bill "to the judgment of the 
country." On December 2, Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons moved 
the resolution that • ' the action of the House of Lords in refusing to pass 
into law the financial provisions made by the House for the service of the 
year was a breach of the constitution and a usurpation of the rights of the 
Commons." Mr. Balfour, speaking for the opposition, endorsed as the ex- 
ercise of a proper function the action of the Lords in referring so grave a 
matter to the people. Mr. Henderson assured the premier of the support 
of the Labor party, declaring that ' * the second chamber as constituted at 
present was absurd and logically indefensible. ' ' At the final division, Mr. 
Asquith.'s resolution was carried by a vote of 349 to 134, the Nationalists 
again abstaining. Parliament was prorogued the following day, and the 
expected dissolution was decreed on January 8. — Meanwhile, the very 
morning after the peers' action, the campaign had been inaugurated by a 
sweeping manifesto from the National Liberal Federation, declaring that 
the Commons must have the final word in all legislation, including of course 
finance, and making a rally-cry of the peers' ' ' usurpation. ' ' The Labor- 
ites on December 1 issued their manifesto, saying: "The Lords must go." 
The latter statement was endorsed by the Trade Union Congress on De- 
cember 6. The Unionist leaders, Mr. Balfour, Lords Lansdowne, Curzon, 
Roseberry and others, succeeded in the course of the campaign in bringing 
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before the country several issues other than the position of the House 
of Lords. They attacked the budget, asserting that (i) it would tax a small 
fraction of the population through the super-tax on incomes; (2) the death 
duties would operate to drive capital from the country; (3) the tobacco and 
spirit tax would inconvenience the poor and injure Ireland; (4) the tax on 
motor oil would advance the interests of the Standard Oil Company; and 
(5) the emphasis upon land tax would be a discrimination against one kind 
of property. The Unionists also pointed out the dangers to England and 
the Empire of making any concessions to Irish home rule. As a substitute 
for the financial policy of the budget, they proposed tariff reforms along 
protectionist lines. The chief issues involved in the campaign were thus 
(1) the position of the House of Lords; (2) the budget; (3) free-trade or pro- 
tection; (4) home rule for Ireland. Besides these, several minor issues 
were injected, such as naval defense, urged most strongly by the Conserva- 
tives, the Education Bill, attacked by the Nonconformists, and the dis- 
establishment of the Welsh Church, championed by Mr. Lloyd-George and 
other Welsh Nonconformists. — The elections, which extended from Jan- 
uary 15 to February 9, returned 275 Liberals, 273 Unionists, 40 Laborites, 
71 Redmond Nationalists and 11 Independent (O'Brien) Nationalists. This 
meant a government majority, dependent upon Laborite and Nationalist 
allies, of 124, as compared with a majority before dissolution of 334. In 
order to repass the budget, Mr. Asquith thus needed the support of the 
Nationalists, who were inclined to oppose it. Mr. Redmond declared that 
the abolition of the veto of the Lords was necessary for the establishment 
of Irish home rule; that for the government to pass the budget and post- 
pone the veto question was a policy that Ireland would not approve; that 
his party, with the balance of power, would fight the budget unless it were 
a question of securing home rule, in which case they would accept it. — In 
the midst of this uncertainty as to whether the budget or the veto would be 
taken up first, the new Parliament, the twenty-ninth of the United King- 
dom and the third of Edward VII, was opened on February 21. It was 
rumored that, on the matter of tactics, dissension prevailed in the govern- 
ment between Mr. Lloyd-George and those representing Radical policies 
and Labor interests on the one hand and Mr. Asquith and the more mod- 
erate Liberals on the other. The premier at length announced that the 
government would first take up the veto question and then consider the 
budget. Mr. Austen Chamberlain's Unionist motion in favor of tariff re- 
form was defeated, after a brilliant debate, by the close margin of 3 1 votes, 
the Nationalists abstaining. On March 29, Mr. Asquith introduced his 
resolutions dealing with the veto: (1) that the House of Lords be disabled 
from rejecting or amending a money bill; (2) that the powers of the Lords, 
as respects other bills, be restricted so that any such bill which has passed 
the House of Commons in three successive sessions and, having been sent 
up to the House of Lords at least one month before the end of the session, 
has been rejected by that House in each of those sessions, shall become a 
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law without the consent of the House of Lords, on the royal assent being 
declared, provided that at least two years shall have elapsed between the 
date of the first introduction of the bill in the House of Commons and the 
date on which it passes the House of Commons for the third time; (3) that 
the duration of Parliament be limited to five years. The debate on these 
resolutions was conducted with considerable bitterness on both sides; they 
were finally adopted on April 14 by 351 votes to 246. — Meanwhile, a coun- 
ter movement was begun for the reform of the House of Lords from within. 
Lord Roseberry on March 9 moved the following resolutions: (1) that a 
strong and efficient second chamber is necessary to the well-being of the 
state; (2) that such a second chamber can be obtained by reforming and 
reconstituting the House of Lords; (3) that a necessary preliminary to such 
reform is the acceptance of the principle that possession of a peerage shall 
of itself no longer give the right to sit and vote in the House of Lords. 
These resolutions were passed, the last on April 7 by 175 votes to 17. — The 
budget, reintroduced in the House of Commons by Mr. Lloyd-George on 
April 19, was passed by that House by a majority of 93 and on April 28 
by the House of Lords. The king gave his assent the following day and 
Parliament adjourned until May 26. — So overshadowing was the import- 
ance of the budget and the elections that other matters received a minimum 
of attention from the press. The " suffragettes " played a prominent part 
in the campaign in support of the opposition, but the methods employed 
by them were less militant than formerly. — The navy estimates for 1910 
provided for an expenditure of $203,018,500, an increase of nearly twenty- 
eight millions over 1909. The naval program included five large armored 
ships, five protected cruisers and twenty destroyers. The army estimates 
for 1910-11 showed a total for maintenance of $138,800,000, an increase 
over the estimates of the preceding year of $1,625,000. The total ex- 
penditure during the same period for old-age pensions was estimated at 
$46, 100,000. 

CANADA. — Sir Wilfred Laurier introduced the Naval Defense bill in 
the House of Commons on January 12. It provided for the establishment 
of a naval college and for the construction of a fleet under Canadian con- 
trol, which in case of emergency, however, might be placed at the dis- 
posal of the king for service in the royal navy. It called for the early 
building of five cruisers and six destroyers at a cost of $11,690,000. For 
two months, the measure was unsuccessfully fought by the Conservative 
opposition, first by an amendment substituting a contribution to Great 
Britain of two Dreadnoughts, then by a proposed plebiscite on the question 
of the building of a Canadian navy and, finally, by a motion to kill the bill. 
It finally passed the House on March 10 by a solid party majority of 41. — 
A radical anti-trust measure was presented on January 18 by Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King, minister of Labor, providing for monopoly investigations by a 
board of three, one appointed by the plaintiff, one by the defendant and a 
third by joint agreement or by a judge. Such a board would have the full 
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powers of a court. Two remedies might be applied wherever the board 
had proved the existence of a monopoly : the government might either 
withdraw tariff protection from their products or impose a fine of $1000 a 
day until the abuse should be remedied. Patents used to restrict trade or 
raise prices might be revoked. — Ratifications of the trade treaty with France 
were exchanged at Paris in February. During the same month, a com- 
mercial arrangement was effected with Germany. — Henri Bourassa in De- 
cember outlined his views as leader of the Young French Canadian move- 
ment. He claimed that if called upon to give money and blood for the 
flag Canadians should have a voice in diplomacy and foreign policies. 

AUSTRALIA. — The Commonwealth Parliament passed in November 
by a vote of 59 to 9 the government's Defense bill, providing for the immed- 
iate construction of thirteen ships under the auspices of the British Ad- 
miralty. Lord Kitchener, as a result of his visit in February, recommended 
the maintenance of an army of 80,000 men and the establishment of a 
military college modeled after the American military academy at West 
Point. The field force would be taken from trained men between the ages 
of 19 and 25 years. Trained men between the ages of 18 and 26 could be 
used in time of war to raise the total to 107,000. — Parliament in November 
passed by a vote of 39 to 27 the Financial Arrangement bill, providing for 
an annual per capita payment of 25 s. by the Commonwealth to the several 
states in lieu of the three-fourths of the customs revenue which had hitherto 
been paid. — On November 26, the Senate confirmed the selection of Yass- 
Camberra as the federal capital and ratified the agreement for the transfer 
of the territory by New South Wales. — The general elections, which took 
place on April 11, returned 45 Laborites, 27 Fusionists and three Inde- 
pendents. Mr. Alfred Deakin's government, a coalition of Free Traders, 
Protectionists and Anti-Socialists, resigned on April 19. — Much trouble was 
caused in New South 'Wales by an extensive coal strike in November. 
About 16,000 men left work. A Labor motion in Parliament to nation- 
alize the coal mines was defeated by a vote of 39 to 25. On November 30, 
Mr. Lee, the acting premier, announced his determination to intervene. On 
the government's application, the Industrial Court appointed a compulsory 
wages board to end the strike, and bills were passed in December enlarg- 
ing the government's powers in the matter. A compromise was effected in 
January. The population of the state on December 31 was 1,645,445, 
an increase of 40,436 during the year. — The Legislative Assembly of 
Victoria passed a land-tax measure and a bill to regulate the coal mines, 
prescribing an eight-hour day and prohibiting the employment of boys 
under fourteen. — Tasmania has undergone a political crisis. An anti- 
Socialist fusion, arranged by Sir Neil Lewis, the former premier, defeated 
the Labor cabinet of Mr. Earle, who had held office barely a week, and 
assumed the government with the slender majority of six votes. 

NEW ZEALAND. — The budget, submitted to Parliament in November, 
showed an estimated revenue of $45,000,000. The proposed expenditure 
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for the navy was $1,250,000 A Defense bill was passed in December, 

providing that all boys between the ages of twelve and eighteen are to have 
elementary progressive training in cadet divisions; those between eighteen 
and twenty-one are to have compulsory training on stated evenings and 
fourteen days annually in camp; a volunteer force of 20,000 men is to be 
maintained and rifle clubs are to be encouraged. — A strike in the govern- 
ment coal mines agitated the dominion during November and December. 
The strikers, who were earning two dollars a day with a seven-hour shift, 
demanded higher pay, but the government remained firm in its refusal to 
accede to the demand. 

SOUTH AFRICA. — The royal proclamation of the "Union of South 
Africa" was gazetted on December 3. It announced the inauguration of 
the new government for May 31, 1910. The king appointed Herbert John 
Gladstone as the first governor-general. Consultations at Pretoria between 
Dr. Jameson, the former premier of Cape Colony, and General Botha, the 
Boer leader, were generally supposed to indicate a revival of the project for 
a coalition ministry. Considerable opposition was offered to the project, 
especially by Mr. Merriman, the prime minister of Cape Colony, and negoti- 
ations were finally abandoned. Dr. Jameson denounced the racialism 
underlying the old party divisions praised by Mr. Merriman. Special ses- 
sions of the state legislatures were held in April to elect senators to the 
Union Parliament. Cape Colony contracted a loan of $135,000, to be ex- 
pended on the renovation of the public buildings in anticipation of the first 
meeting of the Union Parliament. — The "Cape to Cairo" railway was 
completed from Cape Town to the southern Congo frontier on December 
11. — The government of Cape Colony succeeded in November, after a 
protracted and bitter debate, in passing the " Light Wine " bill, which was 

intended to provide a more strict regulation of the liquor business The 

government of the Transvaal opposed the plan to exact yearly instead of 
monthly reports on the financial situation of the Rand mines, on the ground 
that it would result in an increase of gambling. — General Lord Methuen 
was appointed to succeed Colonel Sir Matthew Nathan as governor of 
Natal 

INDIA. — Elections were held in December for the enlarged viceroy's 
council. By the new arrangement, the council consists of 370 members 
instead of the former 126, and 135 are elected as opposed to 39 under the 
old system; but any candidate for the viceroy's or provincial councils may 
be disqualified if the government concerned holds that his election would 
be prejudicial to public interests. — The Imperial Council met on January 
26. Lord Minto, the viceroy, presided. He declared that representative 
government in the western sense was not applicable to India; he reviewed 
the changes and advances, which he said were due to the educational sys- 
tem introduced by the British; and he proposed several reforms: first, a 
council of princes or their representatives, acting in conjunction with the 
Imperial Council; second, additional provincial councils; and third, the 
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prolongation of the term of the budget. The Imperial Council passed a 
press bill on February 28, designed to suppress anarchistic literature, and 
requiring the newspapers and job-printers to deposit a sum of money with 
the government to be forfeited in case of the conviction of the depositor of 
any attempt to incite murder, sedition etc. — Some disaffection among the 
native troops was noticed in January in connection with the Bengal agita- 
tion. — The Hindoos of Bengal in April declared a boycott against all 
Mohammedan traders who would not join the revolutionary movement. 
The editor of Swarajya was sentenced to ten years' transportation for print- 
ing seditious articles. — Rioting in Bastar, a feudatory state in the central 
provinces, was suppressed in February. 

OTHER DEPENDENCIES. — The royal West Indian commission, con- 
stituted for the purpose of bringing Canada and the West Indies into 
closer commercial relations, visited Jamaica in February and recommended 
the grant of substantial subsidies for maintaining a fast and frequent steam- 
ship service between Kingston and Halifax. 

V. CONTINENTAL EUROPE 
FRANCE. — Parliament debated a number of important measures in view 
of the approaching general elections. The budget of M. Cochery, min- 
ister of Finance, providing for additional expenditure for army and navy 
and for old-age pensions, to be met by an income-tax and by higher taxes 
on inheritances, automobiles, tobacco and liquors, was discussed by the 
Deputies during February and March; but final action was postponed until 
the next session. — The Old Age Pensions bill passed the Senate on March 22 
by a vote of 280 to 3, with amendments which were accepted by the Depu- 
ties on April 1. The new law, which goes into effect on January 1, 191 1, 
prescribes that laborers at the age of sixty-five are to receive a rente, cal- 
culated upon their obligatory contributions, plus a fixed viagere or annuity 
from the state; laborers at the age of fifty-five may claim the rente on a 
proportionately reduced scale, without the viagere ; the obligatory contribu- 
tion of a man is nine francs annually; of a woman, six francs; and of a 
boy under eighteen, four and one-half francs; every wage-earner who re- 
ceives a pension must have been employed at least thirty years. The law 
was expected to cost the government $ 100,000, 000 annually. — On April 1 
the Chamber of Deputies authorized Admiral Boue de Lapeyrere, minister 
of Marine, to begin immediately the construction of two of the seven battle- 
ships voted in the naval program of 19 10. The Chamber postponed until 
next session the discussion of the great project of an organic naval law sub- 
mitted by the minister of marine. — An innovation in the army was decided 
upon, despite Socialist opposition, by which native troops would be organized 
in Algeria and West Africa to replace French troops. A bill was under 
consideration to weed criminals out of the army. — The Catholic agitation 
against the government was increased by the school question, the trial of 
several bishops and the Duez scandal. In November MM. Aulard and 
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Debidour, authors of a book condemned for Catholic students, began suit 
for damages against the archbishop of Paris, and other authors took similar 
action. On December 5, M. Barthou, minister of Justice, instructed the 
public prosecutor at Grenoble to begin action against a local priest for plac- 
ing a communal school under an interdict. On January 11, bills were 
introduced into Parliament to increase the government's powers in the 
matter, to introduce state control in Catholic and other private schools, and 
to substitute the state for teachers as defendant in suits brought against 
them by Catholic parents' associations. Cardinal Lucpn, archbishop of 
Rheims, defended himself in January in a suit brought by the Public School 
Teachers' Association on the ground that he had merely warned Catholic 
parents that the religious training of their children might be endangered by 
the text-books prescribed by the government for the public schools, but he 
was condemned to pay a fine of $100 and costs. On the other hand, a 
similar case against the archbishop of Nancy was dismissed. These suits 
were practically lost sight of, however, in the discovery of enormous defal- 
cations of M. Duez, who was one of the commissioners in charge of liqui- 
dating the church property under the Separation Act. It was stated that 
less than six million dollars had been received by the state from lands esti- 
mated to be worth over two hundred millions. The opposition endeavored 
to make political capital out of the episode, but M. Briand guaranteed a 
thorough investigation, and the Chamber in March voted confidence in the 
ministry. — The Paris Improvement bill (see last Record, p. 754) passed 
the Chamber on December 28 by a majority of over 300. — The Senate in 
February debated electoral reform, including a secret ballot and propor- 
tional representation. — A plan was arranged in February, whereby dele- 
gates from government employees' unions are to consult with the minister 
•of Labor at least once in two months. — A strike on the Western Railway 
was threatened in March and April. — The Senate on March 1 approved a 
bill for the codification of workingmen's laws. — The Socialist Congress, 
held at Nimes in February, voted to leave to the district federations the 
choice of candidates in the next elections. The session was characterized 
by a bitter struggle between the followers of M. Jaures and M. Herv6 on 
the question of approving the government's proposal of old-age pensions. 
M. Jaures, who favored such endorsement, carried the day by a vote of 
193 to 156. M. Herve' subsequently announced his withdrawal from the 
party. During the week of February 26, M. Herve was sentenced to four 
years' imprisonment for having justified in an editorial in his paper, La 
Guerre Sociale, the action of an apache in slaying a policeman. — The gen- 
eral parliamentary elections began on April 24. Early reports indicated 
that the Radical bloc was returned with only slight losses. The main 
issues were the struggle between the government and the clergy over 
education, the budget of M. Cochery with its new taxes, the old-age 
pensions, proportional representation, the secret ballot and naval reform. 
M . Briand opened the campaign on April 10 at Saint-Chamond, Loire, in 
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a speech which was interrupted by anarchist and revolutionary groups, 
who broke the windows of the hall and fired revolvers. One interesting 
feature of the campaign was the active participation of women at Paris in 
the interest of equal suffrage. 

GERMANY. — The new Reichstag was opened on November 30. The 
speech from the throne asked that the law providing for the creation of a 
workmen's, widows' and orphans' insurance from the wheat tax be not 
operative until April 1, 191 1, and that the colonial governments be re- 
formed. Count Stolberg-Wernigerode was elected president. The Con- 
servative-Clerical bloc assured the chancellor of their continued support. — 
On December 16 the three radical liberal groups issued a draft of a plan 
to unite into one party, to be known as the Deutsche Freisinnige Voiks- 
partei ; this union to be consummated at a general convention in 1912 with 
a platform comprising gradual reduction of the tariff, restriction of the 
privileges of large landowners, graduated taxation on property and lega- 
cies, electoral reforms and a ministry responsible to the Reichstag. These 
groups have at present fifty representatives in Parliament. — The naval 
budget showed an increase of seven million dollars. Plans for a new naval 
base at Brunsbuttel, at the western end of the Kaiser Wilhelm canal, were 
completed in February and work was at once begun. It was reported that 
the canal would be considerably enlarged and the new base would rank 
with Kiel in importance. — The secretary of the imperial Treasury stated 
before the Reichstag in March that the deficit was $44,500,000. He 
doubted whether returns from the new taxes levied in 1909 could be ac- 
curately estimated before 1912. — A bill to create a trust of all the potash 
mines in the country under the auspices of the imperial government was 
laid before the Bundesrath in January by the Prussian government. — 
An Increment Tax bill, providing for the readjustment of the rival claims 
of the empire and the local authorities in taxation, was adopted by 
the Bundesrath in April and presented to the Reichstag. Under it, 
taxation is to be divided into three parts, 50 per cent for the empire, 
40 for the local authorities and 10 for costs of collection. — On Janu- 
ary 11, the emperor opened the Prussian Diet. Proposed legislation 
included a bill for electoral reform and a measure to counteract the ten- 
dency of the laboring class to desert the farming districts. The budget of 
Prussia showed a deficit of $23,000,000, due chiefly to an increase in the 
salaries of government employees. On February io, Herr Bethmann- 
Hollweg, the imperial chancellor, as Prussian prime minister introduced 
the long-heralded Franchise bill, by the terms of which the three-class sys- 
tem itself, whereby the electors are grouped according to the amount of 
taxes they pay, was retained, but officials and other members of the edu- 
cated class were to be placed in the first and second classes irrespective of 
the amount of their taxes. The bill also provided for direct instead of indi- 
rect voting. The measure was anything but satisfactory to the reformers, 
the Radicals and Socialists. From February 13 to March 16, when the bill 
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was passed without substantial amendment, serious riots occurred through- 
out Prussia and, on account of the influence of the Prussian franchise on 
politics in the Reichstag, elsewhere in the empire. Demonstrations, organ- 
ized by the Socialists, took place at Berlin, Halle, Frankfurt, Konigsberg 
and Kiel, and there was some bloodshed. The Poles protested in Febru- 
ary against the dismissal of petty officers because they voted for Polish 
candidates. The chancellor replied that all officials must uphold Prussia's 
Polish policy. — A tax-reform measure was carried in the Bavarian Diet in 
December, against the united opposition of the Social Democrats. — Tax re- 
form was the most important question confronting the Baden Diet. — The 
government of Mecklenburg, as a result of liberal agitation, laid before the 
people late in November a plan for a constitution. The draft, although 
very undemocratic, might have been accepted by the people had not the 
RitUrschaft rejected it as too liberal by a vote of 36 to 7. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.— The government of Austria negotiated in 
March a loan of $37,000,000. The death of Dr. Carl Lueger, the Christian 
Socialist leader and burgomaster of Vienna, was attended in March by 
general mourning throughout the empire. — In Hungary, the cabinet crisis 
(see last Record, p. 755), has become chronic. The emperor-king has 
found it impossible to form a ministry committed to the maintenance of 
the present relations between Austria and Hungary and commanding the 
support of a majority in Parliament. Dr. Weckerle, the former premier, 
announced in November that he would accept office only on the following 
platform: perpetuation of the Magyar hegemony over the Slavs, electoral 
reform on the basis of democratic principles, introduction of the Hun- 
garian language in military affairs and a compromise of the bank difficul- 
ties. M. Kossuth made the admission of Separatists to the cabinet and the 
realization of electoral reforms conditions for his acceptance of office. On 
January 4, Dr. de Lukacs was appointed premier and undertook to form a 
cabinet of moderates, but was badly received at Buda-Pesth and a week 
later resigned. Count Khuen Hedervary succeeded him, Dr. de Lukacs 
accepting the portfolio of Finance, and Count Tisza, with what remained of 
the old Liberty Party, agreeing to support him. The new premier presented 
his cabinet to Parliament on January 24, announcing a program of concili- 
ation toward Austria and Croatia, universal suffrage and reform of local 
administration in Hungary. The majority of the Chamber, consisting of 
the Justh, Kossuth and Clerical parties, resolved to oppose the ministry, 
whereas the Andrassy or Constitutional party decided to maintain an atti- 
tude of friendly neutrality. Count Khuen Hedervary suspended the sitting 
of Parliament until March 4 and appealed to the country to form a National 
Labor party which would back up his program. On March 22, unable to 
make headway against the opposition groups, he dissolved the Chamber by 
royal decree. His act was the signal for a riotous outbreak, in which both 
the premier and Count Serenyi, minister of Agriculture, were struck by 
flying ink-wells and their heads cut open. On March 25, Representative 
Polonyi was arrested and charged with chief responsibility for the brutal 
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scenes. It was thought that the episode might create a popular reaction in 
favor of Count Khuen Hedervary's government. — The fundamental statutes 
for Bosnia and Herzegovina were promulgated at Vienna on February 22. 
ITALY. — At the reopening of Parliament on November 18, the govern- 
ment presented a plan for the reduction of indirect taxation, chiefly as re- 
garded sugar, the loss of revenue being offset by a progressive income tax. 
It was also proposed that railway employees should participate in the divi- 
dends of the state-owned railways. The first of these measures was 
opposed by the extreme Conservatives and the extreme Radicals with such 
success that the Giolitti cabinet resigned on December 2. By the 12th, 
Baron Sidney Sonnino, who was premier in 1906, had succeeded in form- 
ing a new coalition cabinet, including Count Guicciardini as minister of 
Foreign Affairs; General Spingardi, of War; Admiral Bettalo, of Marine; 
and Signor Sciolojo, of Worship and Justice. Baron Sonnino announced 
his program of encouraging education, creating departments of labor and 
railways and maintaining the Triple Alliance. The premier asked for a 
postponement of the discussion of the Ship Subsidy bill and showed the im- 
possibility of lightening the general burden of taxation in view of the 
serious and urgent needs of the state and the bad financial conditions. A 
bill passed the Chamber in February by 181 votes to 94, providing for the 
unification of all marine services and for the transfer to the ministry of 
Marine of all questions relating to the sea, such as mercantile shipping, 
protection of fishing etc. The premier further outlined his plans to the 
Deputies on February 11: he desired to devote six million dollars to sub- 
sidize Italian shipping ; to build railway stations and to aid in the devel- 
opment of villages and cities destroyed by earthquake; to establish a co- 
operative bank for wage-earners with an initial capital of three millions ; 
to make stringent rules for the control of foreigners doing business in the 
kingdom ; to reduce the term of compulsory military service from three to 
two years ; and to take energetic steps to decrease the illiteracy of the 
people. The opposition to the Ship Subsidy bill (see last Record, p. 755) 
wrecked the Sonnino cabinet on March 21. Signor Luigi Luzzatti, minister 
of Agriculture in the Sonnino cabinet, was then chosen premier, with the 
marquis of San Giuliano as minister of Foreign Affairs and with practically 
every group in the chamber except Republicans and Socialists represented 
in the cabinet. It was generally believed that on account of the Radical 
contingent, Signor Sacchi as minister of Public Works and Signor Credaro as 
minister of Public Instruction, anti-clericalism would be a part of the new 
government's program. — A meeting of some fifty deputies was held in 
December to support proportional representation and other electoral 
reforms. It was decided to carry on propaganda in Parliament and in the 
press. — A terrible traffic in child slaves was brought to light in December. 
Official inquiry revealed the existence of a system under which children 
of the poor were bought in the Italian country districts and drafted into 
southern France to work in the glass foundries. The minister of the In- 
terior drew the attention of all the prefects of the kingdom to the matter. 
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RUSSIA -After disposing of the agrarian bills about the middle of 

November, the Duma adopted the proposal of a special commission to 
reestablish the system of elective justices of the peace, which was intro- 
duced in 1864 but repealed in 1889 in favor of the communal courts. The 
Octobrists introduced a bill to take away the power of the political police 
in the preliminary examination of political suspects. Army and navy 
questions occupied a great deal of the Duma's attention. In December 
special grants of sixty million dollars were voted for the purpose of army 
reorganization. Appropriations were made for airships, and a bill was 
passed providing for the military training of the inhabitants of the Amur 
and Primorsk regions. Full control of the army departments was to be 
concentrated in the hands of the minister of War. The naval committee, 
on the other hand, recommended that no further naval appropriations be 
made until sweeping reforms had been effected in the Admiralty. The 
budget committee of the Duma struck a severe blow at the Siberian exile 
system in March by cutting to $34,500 the appropriation for carrying on 
that department. An opposition bill to abolish the death penalty was re- 
ported upon adversely because it was " outside the competence of Parlia- 
ment," and also because it was doubtful if the death penalty should be 
abolished in Russia. M. Guchkoff, the Octobrist leader, was elected presi- 
dent of the Duma late in March. He announced that the most pressing 
need was a national defence measure, which would involve the expendi- 
ture within ten years of $650,000,000, of which nearly one-half would be 
required for ship building and a naval base near Kronstadt. — Several of the 
most important acts of the Duma, such as those relating to religious free- 
dom, the conditional sentence, the reorganization of the courts and land 
tenure, were held up by the Council of the Empire. By April, Premier 
Stolypin had not been able to break the deadlock. — On November 17, the 
Furnish Diet refused the military appropriation bill and rejected the pro- 
posal to restrict its power over military matters. As a result it was dis- 
solved the following day by imperial decree. General F. A. Seyn, the 
" most hated man in Finland," was appointed to succeed General Boeck- 
man as governor-general, and Grand Duke Nicholaievitch, the tsar's 
cousin, assumed charge of civil affairs. The Russo-Finnish Commission 
on the relations of the grand-duchy to the empire (see last Record, p. 
756) recommended in December, by a strictly national vote of six to five, 
that the Finnish constitution be reduced to a provincial autonomy, and that 
for imperial purposes the province of Finland send five representatives to 
the Duma and one to the Council of the Empire. The Finnish elections 
held in February showed a clear majority for the Agrarian and Socialist 
parties ; and the Old Finns, who favored a compromise with Russia, lost 
six seats. The Diet opened on March 1 and reelected Judge Svinhufvid 
president. The Russo Finnish bill was denounced as illegal and was sent 
to committee in April. — The Duma passed a bill in January annexing half 
the Polish provinces of Siedlitz and Lublin to the empire. This was urged 
several years previously by the late procurator of the Holy Synod, Pobie- 
donostief, who sought to strengthen the Greek Orthodox church in those 
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provinces. — On November 16, by an order of the minister of Justice, the 
number of Jewish students permitted to enter the legal profession was re- 
duced from 50 to 35 per cent within the pale, and from 30 to 20 per cent 
outside the pale. 

THE BALKAN STATES. — In Turkey Parliament was opened on 
November 14 by the sultan. Hilma Pasha, the grand vizier, read the 
speech from the throne. A deficit of $22,500,000 was shown. The minis- 
try announced its intention of urging a naval program involving the ex- 
penditure of a hundred million dollars in the next seven years. Distrust 
•of the cabinet on the part of the Young Turks led to its resignation on 
December 28. Hakki Bey, the ambassador to Italy, accepted the office of 
grand vizier and formed a new cabinet. — In Greece, the Military League, 
in control of the political situation, forced the subservient Boule to enact 
a series of measures. The increase of four million dollars in the budget, 
chiefly for army purposes, was to be met by an inheritance tax and a 
graduated income tax, which, as gradually increased, was to permit event- 
ually the removal of the taxes on vineyards and plough animals. By the 
army bill, compulsory military training was decreed for every man at the 
age of nineteen for three months' service every year. In December, the 
harbor dues on foreign shipping and the tax on mineral oil were increased. 
Meanwhile an element of unrest among the younger officers in the Military 
League was developing against their superiors and against the new budget. 
In January, M. Venezelo, the prominent Cretan politician, visited Athens 
and coSperated with the League officials in prevailing upon the king to 
give his assent to the convocation of a National Assembly to revise the 
constitution. A new ministry under M. Stephen Dragoumis was formed on 
February 1 to carry out this purpose. It was decided to adjourn the Boule, 
until the new government could revise the legislative program of its prede- 
cessors, and in the autumn to convene the National Assembly. A decree 
of general amnesty, embracing Commander Tibaldos and other naval 
officers who took part in the mutiny of October 29, was signed on February 
8. The voluntary dissolution of the Military League was announced in 
April. — The Bulgarian deficit was placed at $15,200,000. The Sobranye 
sanctioned in December a German loan to be spent on improvement of 
harbors and extension of railways. Several Macedonian chiefs were de- 
ported for causing disturbances. — Premier Bratiano of Roumania was 
attacked by a discharged railway employee in December and was slightly 
wounded. 

OTHER EUROPEAN STATES. — In the Norwegian general elections, 
held in November, the fusion of the Liberals and the Right carried 63 
seats ; the Left or government, 47 ; and the Socialists, 11. Women voted 
for the first time, a large majority in the towns but only a few in the country 
districts. The new railway from Bergen to Christiania was opened in No- 
vember by the king. — At the opening of the Swedish Riksdag on January 
17, King Gustav referred to the strike of last summer and asked the rep- 
resentatives to work out a measure to prevent strikes. — The special com- 
mittee of the Danish Folkething charged with the investigation of official 
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corruption, recommended in December by a majority vote that MM. Chris- 
tensen and Berg be arraigned before a state tribunal and tried on the charge 
of complicity in Alberti's frauds. The Folkething adopted the report. — 
The government of the Netherlands in January withdrew its proposal for 
a thirty-per-cent increase of the tariff.— King Leopold II of Belgium died 
on December 17 and was succeeded by his nephew, Albert I. By the new 
army bill (see last Record, p. 758), which was passed on December 10 by 
the Deputies and later by the Senate, the peace strength was fixed at 42,800 
men. On February 17, the Congo budget was passed by the Deputies by 
79 votes to 40. The ministry submitted a long list of reforms for the 
Congo; the gradual introduction within the next two years of "open door" 
principles; natives to be allowed to pay taxes in money ; rubber forests to 
be replanted by the state ; sleeping sickness to be fought ; enforced por- 
terage to be suppressed; schools to be opened. — M. Robert Comtesse was 
elected on December 17 president of the Swiss Confederation for the year 
1910. — A demonstration in favor of constitutional government occurred in 
Monaco on March 7, and the prince appointed a commission to draw up 
a constitution. — The Spanish municipal elections on December 12 showed 
gains for the Liberals and Republicans and losses for the Conservatives. 
The Republicans secured twenty five of the fifty seats at Madrid. In the 
same month, the government urged the grant of greater powers to munic- 
ipalities, and announced that it would open negotiations with the Vatican 
in order to secure a revision of the concordat of 1851. Growing dissatis- 
faction with the government's weakness and with its delay in bringing revo- 
lutionary leaders to trial was said to be the reason for the downfall in 
March of the ministry of Sefior Moret y Prendergast. Seftor Canalejas 
formed a Radical-Liberal government with strong anti-clerical leanings. 

VI. AFRICA AND ASIA 

EGYPT The premier was assassinated on February 19 by a student, 

who stated that the dependence of the khedive's government on the British 
was the reason for his deed. A new cabinet was formed with Mohammed 
Said Bey as premier. 

ABYSSINIA —The death of Menelik and the accession of his grandson, 
Prince Lidji Jeassu, was reported in November. 

PERSIA. — The government experienced great difficulty in dealing with 
the financial situation. Added to differences between the Mejliss and the 
ministry were the popular agitation against Russian occupation, the bit- 
terly mtransigeant attitude of the clergy toward the trial of constitutional 
government, and the insistence on the part of foreign bankers on an An- 
glo-Russian guaranty and the supervision of Persian finances by foreign 
officials. 

CHINA. — An imperial decree of January 30 denied the petition recently 
submitted by the representatives of the provincial assemblies who had 
coine to Pekin, asking for the immediate establishment of a parliament, 
and reaffirmed the original plan to inaugurate full constitutional govern- 
ment in nine years. The government in January opened several Man- 
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churian towns to international trade. — A mutiny among the troops of the 
the viceroy of Canton was suppressed in February with a loss of 500 killed. 
In the same month a recrudescence of the anti-dynastic agitation was re- 
ported in southern Tokien, and in April anti-foreign and anti- Christian 
demonstrations occurred at Chang-Sha. The imperial officials dis- 
played energy in suppressing these movements. — The government sent 
an expedition into Tibet in February to compel the Dalai Lama, the head 
of the Lamaist hierarchy, to govern in accordance with orders from Pekin. 
Lhasa, the capital city, was occupied on February 22, and the Dalai Lama 
fled to India. The Chinese announced their intention of making the ad- 
ministration of the country purely Chinese. 

JAPAN. — Marquis Katsura, the premier and minister of Finance, pre- 
sented the budget estimates for 1910-11 to the Imperial Diet on January 25. 
The ordinary revenue was estimated at #244,000,000 and the extraordinary 
at $22,500,000; ordinary expenditure at $210,000000 and extraordinary at 
$56,500,000. Early in February a political crisis was threatened on account 
of the opposition of the Unionist party to the land tax, but a compromise 
was effected whereby the government agreed to reduce the tax eight per 
cent, involving a total of $4,000,000, and also to increase official salaries 
by one-sixth. A special four-per-cent domestic loan of $50,000,000 was ne- 
gotiated to cover the deficit. Under these conditions, the budget was adopted 
in February. — In the lower House, on February 24, Baron Komura, min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, explained the proposal to allow aliens in Japan to 
own land in case the countries from which they come grant the same priv- 
ilege to Japanese. — A scandal was unearthed in March in the Yokosuka 
naval arsenal, involving losses of at least half a million dollars. Twenty 
officials were arrested. The influential newspaper, Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 
was outspoken in its charges of corruption in the War Department. 

KOREA. — An anti-Japanese outbreak occurred in January at South 
Phongan in which the rioters murdered the Korean and Japanese officials 
and burned all the government buildings. The mob was later dispersed 
by soldiers. The young Korean who assassinated Prince Ito at Harbin in 
October was found guilty in February and was sentenced to death. 

[For colonies and dependencies in Africa and Asia, see the United 
States, the British Empire and the other European states, supra.'] 

C. H. Hayes. 

E. M. Sait. 



